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FOREWORD 

•It sedmingiy has 6ecome an annual ritual in the poll resuj^ for teachers 4hrouQhout 
the country to consistently rank, discl^ine, of lacfi th#r4of, as the^najor ^^lem 
facing education. And granted thefe.ail| many schools that grapple with tjre sticity 
^. and often frustrating dafly difficuJiies ^ student mi8|»havior, ^ 

Not all elementary and secondary ^phools. however, i^uffer unfter the weight" of crime 
and violence. Most operate on a relatively satisfactory basis^^Bul many also 
insistently confront varying levels of violence and vandalism. TheBroblems are 
recurrent In all kinds of school districts, urban, suburban and. to a lesser extetSt 
rural. ^ 

Student misbehavior problems — discipline — never .e)^lsts in isolation, but rather 
are intimately related to students and 'their perceptions; to teachers and their 
expectations and attitudes; to administrators and agencies, and their Interpretatlorj 
of resifonslbility and authority; and to parents and the community, and their 
involvement and sensitivity to helping to create a home-schoial-community climate 
conducive to educational development. 

Problems of student discipline apd delinquency will not go away, nor be solvAl 
through simple Isolated approaches, such as temporary, nondiredted programs or 
- introduction of new techniques. Revt Jefsse Jackson has re^atedly stated in his 
crosscountry appeal urging "the pursuit of excellence" that the parents are the key 
- to Improving studer^t attitudes and achievement, and teacher performance. This Is 
true, but there are other factors. - • . 

Research informs us that positive and healthy individual growth and self-fulfillment 
^ results frooi a synthesis erf phild development, interpersonal relationships, identity. 
§elf-concept and change. Hence, the ultimate solution to improved relatlorishlps and 
improved discipline among students, teachers, administrators, parents and the 
community lies in the development of relationships based or\ mutual respect, trust 
and understanding. 

It is with these Ideals and goals in mind that this document was conceived and 
hopefully will be Implemented. 



, John W, Porter f 
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; rWTRODUCTlON AND BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Within the pasf several years vjolence and'vanclalism In schdbls" has' developed 
into a serious and Qg|inutng problem that all of Os face in etjucatlon,* and in all 
phases tsf . society. < 

There have been a series of Studies on the issue, the most compreher^l've being Ttre * 
Senate Subcommittee tor'ln\^estigate Juvenile Delinquenty headed by Senator Birch 
Bayh: In its opening pages the 1975 "Subcommittee report stated that: 

. . violence and j^andallsm js reaching crisis prj^portibns .which 
. ' seriously threaten the ability of our educational "System -to cacry out its , 
primary function." - • . 

• dust this pdst January 1978, Dr. Joseph Califano, Jr.. Secretary of Health. Education 
and Welfare, appeared on national televistpn to express his grave conperns as to the 
problems in ou^ schools generated by student crime and violence. The'factual basis 
of his;Comments was the recently completed study by the National Institute of 
Education entitled: Violent Schools -^Safe Schools: The Safe School Study Report 
to the Congress. . - 

This report 'concludes that the "evidence from a number of. studies and officfal 
sources indicates that aqts of violence and property destruction io schools increased 
throughout the 1960's to the early 1970 s and leveled off after that." Further the 
report states: • ' ' ' 

J "there is abundant evidence of a problem requiring' policy initiatives. 

School crt-me apd disruption should be recognized as a significant 

problem, one that must receive open attention and public concern. If a 
^ school district has reason >to think that its schools 'might have^rious 

troubles, it should assess the probleVi and give it primary consideration. 

-Schools themselves can and should tip a great deal to reduce crtme and 
» disruption, but an adequate pr^ogramljo deal with the problem requires 
• that cooperation -and resources that can come only through local " 

planning supplemented by financial and technical assistance." 
As indicated above, the problem of stu(Jent crime and violence goes beyoi^d the 
.school to include parents, the community, institutions and agencies at all levels 
Hence, the solutions must come frdm a Combined effort of all- concerned includinJi 
ttie student • • . ' ' 

In addressing a problem of this magnitude, forceful and effective leadership is' 
needed at ali levels of government — national, state and local. 

The State Board of Education is in the process of developing its own long range 
educational response&^to youths in difficulty,' ; such as the Neighborhood 
Education Centers, proposed Reform of Secondary Education and Youth 
Employment Legislation. 

However; more needs to be done, especially in terms of the immediate concerns of 
school admmistrators and parePrts relative to, student crime in the school, and the 
. extent to which the school curnculum^ addresses the problem. 

This f-eport. with its //?f of indicators (Attachment B) and recommendations, is the 
result of many houPLpf me^ngs, debates and d scussions of a statewide Ad hoc 
Comrrvttee (AttachfliTit appointed by Dr. Jottn Porter in 1^76. In addition, a 
subcomniittee of secondary school principals appointed by the^cutive Corhm'lttee 



of the Mic^igan Association of Secondary School Principals, met during the summer 
of .1977 Jp refine and modify this docunient. Hopefully, -with the implementatioh of- its 
reco/nmendations, where apfjropriate. the means will be provided for developing a 
more comprehensive and interdi^plinary approach to juvenile ♦ delinquency 
preventibn in the schools. • ^ - 4 ' 

* ^ • ■ \ 

Upon reading this^eport and the recommendatiofrs it is essential for one to keep in 

mind the ^act that various interdependent factors fire responsible for causing the 
problems of student rronccxnstructive behavior (violerice, crime and vandalism) in the 
schools, hence many intardependent programs ^i|l be required in resQiN/ing these 
problems. Resofufion to the problems do not lie with educators alone. Rathef it will 
require a combination of forces —students, parents, educators, public officials, .thj 
legislature, the Governor's Office, business, labor and- community— to implement 
desired changes and Imprbve educational opportunifies fox all. ; 



INDICATORS <^F DIFPiCULT^Y 



A. Considering the socto-economic status of the Community and the total pupil 
enrollment in each building, a high school is considered to be .experiencing 
mternal and ^external difficulties wherf one or a number ^ indicators appear. 

B The severity and extent of the indicated diffiQulty will be assessed and 
determined by the Execlftive Committee of the local School-Community 
Advisory Council. 

C. The jqdicators are not: 

• used as criteria for assessing or evaluating the performance Of 
competency of the hr^h school administration and staff 

• meant to serve as ar\ indictment ' of the kind or style of high school 
administrative le^ership of teaching technique. 

• D. .Once the difficulties have been identified the principal should, of course, 

athmpt to resolve^ the problems at the level of occurrence with available 
resources , . * 

'*^*'H^*)>^On/y after all local remedies and resources have been utilized and exhausted 

• " ^ shbujg^ the^.rincipal then seek ou^ide assistance following consultation with 

* the diifi^-^^pefmtondent and School-Community Group. 

Indlcafoff of DlfficiH|||^a^4pfw 

1 *Oisfup!ive and persistant 'fbitq(jgg of students and nonstudents in 
a/^around the school building. 
. 2 Jpne annual dropout rate of th^ school is 10% higNer than the annual 
^/^startewide average dropout rate or the annual dropout rate for 
minority students (s 10% higher than the state wide avarage^'on a 
/ proportion^e basis. Variables which -may affect the degree of 
existence Jplude 

'/f"'^ a FactorJ^ndustry hiring rate. 

b Migratory fabor market 

c Age of majority students \ 
[ \i Students 16 ^ears and older (beyond compulsory attendance - 

age) ^ 
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The annual suspension rate )s 10% higher than the annual district 
wide average suspension rate on a>per on^ t'hbu^and student ratio. 
The number of student grSdMating each year is 25% less than the 
number of students beginning the 9th^grade four years earlier. 
Variables which may affect the degree of existence include: 

a. Trte % of students'wl?o are working fulf time 

b. The,% of students who nave dropped out and in the military 

c. Thfe % of stMdents who have dropped out of day school and 
enrolled in evening adult or continuing education programs 

•The .annual abslrvTeaism rate is 10% higher than the annya! 
absenteeism average #f the district. 

The number of student referrals to Juvenile Court exceeds 5% of the 
student bo0y. , ^ " 

The number of fights between students and/or nonstudents /nvo/Wng 
weapons is excessive. * 

The level of basic skills achievement in reading and mathematics of 
students is 10 months or more below* the statewide pasic skills ' 
average . * 

9. The annual turnover in administrative and teacher personnel is 10% 

or more above the annual disWci iurnower average^. 
10. The annual repair cost resulting from property vantjalism exceeds 

' the school's budgetary line item designated to cover vandalism.' 
I^'-Lack ot student, parent, and community inv.oivement in planning as 
determined by personal observation and inquiry., 
' 12^ The average ^fihual unemployment level of students is equal, to or 
; . statewide student average annual dfriployment level. 

'^Ro^^Range tonclutlon 

V "T^jele ard-activitie^ and programs that a secondary school building could undergo 
^ imme'(*tetely upon .recommendatio^ by and agreement among 4he necessary parties 
involved — board of education, central administration, teachers, students, "parents 
and 'Community. The grades focused ypon are 7-12* and the objective shouI0.^e 
treatment of disruptive youth. Recommendations for such activities and" prodrarns 
foKovr 

^i^rt' Range Recommendations ^ 

Each. identified secondary school seeking assistarjce irt rfsolving problems resulting 
from «ftider>t crime, vlolertce. and vandalism should be provided the resources and 
s flexibility to implement the following recommendations. 

/ 1 Establish a School-Comrnunity Advisory Council in each school that 
desires, to^ participate ' with representation from: (a), students, 
^ (b) teachers, (c) school administration, ^e) civic leaders, 

(f) industry-business, and (g) labor 

The Central Administration and/ or the Principal, in^ consultation with 
the ^ School Advisory Council, should (if necessary) develop an 
Administrative team that will assist tile principal in implementing 
^r.ogrammatic changes within the high scKooL 

The primary function of the Advisory Council would-be to^provide 
.^parental and community support of the high school(s). * 
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3. Provide human relation$ and interperscnai training for staff, studerft^ 
and parents. Workshops and inservice training should improve -k ^ 
communication skills among staff, students, parents, and commg/^ity 
groups. ' ■ ^ 

4. In cooper^ion and planning with .surrounding busine^ss, industry.* 
.governmental and civic organizations, establish an ongoing and 

/practical school-job program, guaranteeing employment to each 
student willing and able to work, ^ 
, 5. Develop d goaWirected Group Counseling program* utilizing the 
systemic approach and -involving both students and parents. The 
group^ counselir|B' program should be an Integral part, of the 
school-woVkprojgram. combining educatiof^ Career planning, training 
and on-the-jcib training within the schooNbusinessnndustry-com- 
munity setting/ ^ 
6. Where appropriate, develop a "Push for Excellence Program," 
wherein the immediate school and community become involved in the 
educational program with emphasis 6n cVeating a positive attitudinal- 
climate toward education by^the sludfnt and parent. 

(a) Students, of course, are at the heart of this effort because 
they nlust be convinced t^at education is a must, and self^ 
contccf and self-discipline are necessary means toward that 
end. 

(b) Teacher,s must believe that their students have the desire io 
learn and expect them to perform, 

(c) Administrators must be committed to and respdnsible for the 
total educational programs within their schools. 

(d) Parents must be- involved in the school program and 
concerned with the education^of their chiltfreh. 

(e) Civic leaders must become more' involved and responsible 
for student outcomes and community support for 'student 
achievements. ' ' ' . ^ 

(t) 'Industry-Business must be mo/e sensitive to the intrinsic ' 
v^orth of the educational program and more creatrvSl^n 
•providing employment opportunities and.cooperaJi^ training 
programs. 

' (g>. Lgt)Of^ ■must extend rit*5 responsibility beyond bargaining 
CQnaensus to provide the schools with- positive programs of 
work adjustnwnt and models of character building. 



Long R»ng» Conclusion 

Those programs and objectives of a more subs^ntive nature, desigmsd to remedy 
historical habit and^change behavior, need to be Studied and implemented based 
upon a written plan of action, agreed upon by all parties involved The parties 
involved must include all segments' of the community and must be committed to 
changing and irrtprovmg the systerr> for the benefit jcrf all, concerned. It is assumed 
that some cost wiU be involved This includes agencjes such as Social Services. 
Juvenile Justice. Mental Heatth. Natural Resources, etc The focus here will be 
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grades K-12 with erpphasis diagnosis, prevention and treatment. But more 
Importantly. It must be understood that emphasis in education in attempting to solve 
the multifaceted problems of student crime, violence, and vandalism should be on 
assisting the secondary school as a social institution in being more responsive to the 
tieeds of students, rather than* attempting to treat the many individual factors 
responsible for the problem. * 

/The State of Michigan needs to take aJeadership role in focusing attention on the 
factMhat crime, violence and, vandalism within schools is a societal condition that 
must be addressed by the greater community beyond the walls of the school 
building where ttie student is involved less than one tenth of the time. Therefore, the 
following long range recommendations are proposed. 

Long Range Recommendationt ^ 

1. The Governor should apppint a state\vide interagency commission on 
Student Behavior and Parent Involvement. Its- function wd\(ld be to 
Identify underlying problems and' "issues impeding positive\ educa- 
tional outcomes for students. and recommend programs'and solutions 
which woul(^tend to alleviaie ancLbrevent such impediments, 

2. Onc^Jhe problem is defined and ^ro* scope and cmuses determined. 
^ th^ Commission, based upon this, information and its experiences. 

should develop constructive and feasible program recommendations 
designed to change positively the institution, better adapting it to 
respond to human needs. ) 

^ Some of the priority issues to be considered by such a Commission 
* would be: . 

• Coordinifing total community involvement ^ i^ 
) • Interpersonal humanization of the schqols 

• 'Teacher'^d administrator election and training 
* • Development and expansion of a group counseling and 

\ diagnostic system . 

• Adequate program funding 
. ^ • Organization and staffing of programs 
... , f Evaluation and replication of programs 

Conclusion . • 

Bofh of \he above recommeded approacheis, the sHort and lorjg range, can be 
expanded or amended as ohe sees^fit. But 'the essence and the intent of the 
recdmmjendations are sound, based upon t^e varied experiences and backgrounds 
of the committee members and staff research of the problem. One thing is quHe 
clear — ^mething .d/fferenf has , to be^ done. Students and Parents, as well as 
teachers, administrators ^^fLothers. who are experiencing problems of non- 
constructive behavior ar^^sbfl^Wttg irreparable harm, Both educaiionaliy. socially 
and economically The staieHs ^he los^r But-m a real sense, the loss is ^ersd^&l and 
tragic in the fo^m of one Individual ypun^ qiind. Somehow we cannot allow this to 
continue to happen 
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ATTACHM'E^tT A 



RECENT OEVEtOPMEf^S 

' ■ \ 



Th0 timing of this report appears most appropriate cohslderwig the following recent 
developments: ' \ \ - 

Decembe/ 1977 —Secretary' of HeaJth. Education and^ Welfare Joseph 
^ Calif ano appeared on natlofial television wherein he 

• ' ^mphasized^ the tritlcai nee4 to address, the problem 

inherent In juvenlSl delinquertcy as reported ir^ the NIE 
. StUtiy * Violent Schools — Safe ^Schools' the Safa^^chool 
Study Report to the Congress.\ ^ « . . 
February 1978 —Michigan Legislative Senate; Resolution No. 4;27 
\ * introduced — creating a special dommittee' to study vio-' 
lence in. Michigan schools. 
March 1978 —The Michigan Department of Education at the request of 
the State Superintendent, convened over 40 repr^senta:/ 
^ tives {superintendent, secondary school principaJs) from" 
school districts to district programs and approaohes to 
student behavior' and school violence. . ' 
April 1978 . —National Assembly on Juvenile Justice Education St. 

Charles. Illinois called fay the CpuncH of Chief State School 
Officers. ^ 
— Follow up by the Michigan ^Department of, Education^ to 
earlier cof^eteme on juvenile delinquency 'preventfon. 
April 19^8 —Revision of the Juvenile Justice tJode. Department of 
Social Services; State of Michigan. 

In the context* of the above events and the 'list of indicatoit" depicting schools- 
experiencing difficulty. . the basis is established for d0veloplg| effective and 
insightful State Beard of Educatipn responses ti^'iuvenite delinqueSqy and violence 
In the schools. ' . - 
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0^ .■:■■< ■ ATTACHMENT B . 

>^ MICHK5AN DEPARTIIENT OF EDUCATION ^ 



INDICATORS PF DIFFICULTY 





Prevalence 

of \ 
pffficy«y« 


AvajflaM* 


1. Disruptive and persistent loitering of students and 
non$tudents In and around t»^ school building. 






^ ' ^1 — \ 

2* The annual dropoift rate of the schiwl is 10^ higher 
thah the annual statewide average dropout rate or 
the anq^aJ dropout rate for minority students is 10% 
higher than the statewld^verage on a proportion- 
ate baJsis, Variables w^^hfQh.majr affect the degree of 
existence ir)04ude: ^ 

a. Fagtory/industry, hiring rate 
^ b. Migratory* labor' market 

. d. Students 16 years and older (beyond compul- 
sory attanda/^ce age) ^ . , 






— ' — ~ * — ■ ' — ■ . ^ 

3. The annual suspen^do-rdte Is 10% ^Igher than the 
annual district wtde average suspension rata on ^ 

'per^one'*hqu^nd*8tudent rdtio. 

' '" — ^ — — — ^ — ^ - t — ^ . . ' 


f 




4. The number ^of students graduating each year. is 
25% less than the number df students beginning the 
9th- grade four years earlier Varfables which may 
affect the d^ree of existence Included 

a. The % of students who are working full time 
b -"The % of students who have dropped out and In 

the military • 
c. The % of students who have dropped out of day 
school and enrolled ia evening adult or 
uuriiiriMiriy ^uucaiion programs * 




* 

V 


""' ■■■ '^— ■ ■ , — ' — 

The. annual absenteeism rate^is 10% higher than the ^ 

-annual Sb^^ntAolcm awAr^nA Mimt4^\^^ 

aiMfwoi avpc7VH9c7i3f 1 1 average Oi irFe oisTrfcf. 




[ 


6. The number of student referrals to Juvenile Court 
exceeds 5% of the student |ody. 

^ ■ ' - ' — • 


• 




7. The number of fights between students and/or 
nonstudents involving weapons is exce^ive. 

< \ ■ ^ 0 






8. The'level of basic skills achievdtnent in reading and 
math§matjc§ of , students^ IS 10 months or more 
below the statewide basic skills average. 

^ ^—S 1 
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INDICATORS QF DtFmfHiLVf J Continued) 



Indicafors 


Pr#viiience 

of 

OlfftcUlty 


Availabto ; 


9, Tre anrruaMurnover in adrtninistr^tlve and jeacher 
personnel is 10% or more above the annual district 
.tufnoverTaverage. ; " 


V 




tO.^The annual repair cost resulting from property 
vandaiisiti exceeds the school's btidaetarv tlrfA H»m 
u designated to cover vandalism. 


• 

k 


• 


•^It, Lack of student/ parent, and commJnity involve- 
observation and inquiry. 






4 ^Z The average annual unemploWneht level of students 
is equat to or above the sty^ewide. average annual 
employment, levels I ' . 
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AD HOC COHiimE£ ON STUI^T B^VIOR AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Organizitfcm 
AddfMs 
T«(»phon« 



* Paul Bader 



Alon2o @ates 



Mary Bewtey 



James Boyqe 



Met Chapman 



Lynhe Cook 



Michael Cross 



Uohn Dow 



Joe DuMn 



'Sphool Youth Advisory Program 
DeRartment of Social -Services - 
Lansing ' . 
379^26 

PUSH ^ ■ . 
1013 (^dvahoe 
Detroit, Ml 48215 
171-822-7986 

The University of Michigan * 

Program In j^dmin. & Supervision. 

3112 S.E.B. 

Ann Afbor, Ml 48109 

(313) 764-0416 

Merrtll-F^fmer Institute 
71 East Ferry 
Detroit, Ml 
171-8/5-7450 

Oetroit Public Schools Jf . 
5(^7 Woodward- 
Detcoit, MJ 48202 
171494-1000, 

College of Education 

(Equal Opportunity Project) ^ 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48104 

173-763-2374 

Roberto Clemente Center 
4377 Textile Road 
Ypsilanti, Ml 48197 
173-434^61.1 
434-4612 

Grand Rapids Public Schools 
143 Bostwick Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids, Ml 
17fr456U818 

Roberto ClementB Center 
4377 Textile Road 
Ypsilanti, Ml 48197 ^ 
173-434-4611 



/ . 



Don eiuott 



Viviah L. Qivan ' 



0«tbert •Gray 



Robert Hall 



Annamarle G. Hliyes' 
^ick Huston 
Paul Hubbard 



OIck Humphrey 
Tpr. FranK Hughes 



Eleanor Jones 



Nftncy Krueger 



OfifHJty E)(«cutivi» Director 

Miefitgan Assoc. of Sehooi Admlnistratoi^ 

421 West. Kaiamazoo 

Lanslfig; Mt 

371-5260 

27600 Franklin Raocf . r ^ 

Apt. 617 
> SoMthfietd. Ml 48034 * 
/l71"9S2-3225* ' 

NiWehbofhood Education Authority * 
Michigan Department *of Education 
1116 South Washington 
Lansing, M) 
373-7844 

« 

^ Executive Sefcretary * 
Michigan A^oc. of Secondary School 

Principals 
401 Soyth' Fourth Street 
Ann Arborf Ml 48103 
173-7^4-8240 

Wayne State University 
CoKege of Question — 23^ 
Detroit. Ml 48202 

Ecorse Public Schools , 
Ecorse, Ml , ' ., n 
171-382-8600 

New Detroit. Inc. 

1t)10 Commonwealth Building 

719 Griswold 

Detroit, Ml 48226 ^ 
171-961-9160 

Community Youth Services Project 
7701 Macl< 

Detroit; Mi , / 

171-923-2103 • • 

Michigan State Police 
71 4. South Harrison Road 
East' Lansing, Ml 48823 
373--2839 

Detroit Public Schools 
5057 Woodward — Room 634. 
Detroit, Ml 
171-494-1168 

Office of Children i Youth Services 
Department of Social Services * 
HoWster Building . « 
Lansing. Ml 
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William Mays 



Alfred H. McPlwson 



Aafph Monsma 



Odetl Nails 



Robert Orse 



Joa. Price 



Floyd W. Radii«e 



James M. Solomon 



George A, Stevenson 



Herbert A labor 



Charles Tucker 



■i 



Executive Secretary 

Michigan Assoc. of Elem. Schoof Principals 

East Urralhg, Ml 4S823 . 

353-8770 " ' '\' . ' 

Chrysler Corporation 
&D55 Lemay 
Detroit, Ml 48213 
.1*71-025-9028 . ~ 

Juvenib Justice Specialist 
Offlc§7of Crimlrial Justice 
Lansing, Ml ' • ^ 

Pontla'c Publlq Schools 
350 Wide T/ack Drive, East 
Pontiac, Ml 480B8 
' 171-857-8116 ' ^ 

Chi'^ler Corporation 
5055 Lemay • 
ttetrpit. Ml 48213 
t7l -925-9028 

College of Education 
{E«)ual Education (project) 
University of Michigan 
Ann 'Arbor, Ml 48104 
173-763»^374 

Officfa of Criminal Justice 
Cass Building 
Lansing, Ml 46909 
373-3992 

M. L' King High School 
3200 East Lafayette 
Detroit. Ml 48207 
171-567-4844 

Chrysler Training Corporation 
5055 Lemay 
Detroit, Ml 48207 
171-925-6577 
925-9028 

Detroit Public Schools 
5057 Woodward, Room 922 
Detroit, Ml 48202 
171-494-1600 

Michigan State University 
Urban Counseling 
24 West Owen Hall' 
East Lansing, M' 48624 
353-9312 
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1 



Chaf les mrtieUS 



Mary WHks 



Chuck Wiitiams 



JuniOMS Williams 



Roy Williams 



Wait Douglas 



William Phelps 

John W. Pobljs 
Chairman ^nd 
Coorcflnator 



Wssttim Michisan University 
Para-School Learning Center 
Kabun^oo, Mi 49007 
17S-383-6054V , . 

Detroit Public School's — Reglorr,4 
. 14111 Puritah 
' Detroit, .Mtf ' 
. J71^3jh2355 

Michigan Education Association , 
P.O. Box 673 . . 
East Lamsing, Mi 46823 
332-6551 " ' 

Project for Fair Admin, of Student 
Discipline 
"^1042 S.E.B. 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mi 

Governor's Office of Urt^an Affairs 
1200 Sixth Street - ' 
Executive Plaza 
CtetroJt, Mi 
171-256-2890 

Advisory CbUhcil on Juvenile Justice 
lOiO Commonwealth BuHding 
- 719 Qrlswoid ' 
' Detroit, Ml 48226 
171 -961 '91 60 

Juvenile Justice Service Commission 
. L^nsirtg. , Michigan 

Assistant Superintendent 
Michigan Department of Education 
School and Comm^inity Affairs 
Lansing, Mi 48909 
• 373-3260 ' 



ATTACHMENT D 



MIOHIGXn ASSOCU-RON of SeCONDARY SCHOOL PRJNCIPALS 
StfbecunmHtM RfprtMntativw 

♦ 

StudMt BihavtcMr Bnd, Parental Invotvainant Committf • 

Organfzatton 
AfftfrtM 



■meral Crosby. Principal 



Robert Boyoe. Principal 



Mshley (Bud) Fossen. Asst. Prin. 
Wiiiram Snider. Asst. Prin. 



•Harry McCabe, Principal 



Charles Nanas, Asst. Prin.. 



Donald Qaviglio, Principal 



Herbert Tabor 



Northern High School 
9026 Woodward Avenue c-* 
Detroit. Ml 48202 
(313) 871-8755 

Murray-Wright High SchopI ' 
2CK)l 'We8t Warren 
Detroit, MF 48208 
(313) 89^2550' 

Northern High School 
tCKJO Idaho 
Portage, Ml 49081 
(616) 381-6960 

Cadillac Junior High School ■ , 
500 Chestnut Street 
Cadillac. Ml 49601 
(616) 775-9712 • 

Kalkaska Middle School 
109 Birch Street 
Kalkaska, Mi 49646 
(616) 258-9167 

Nov! High- School < 

25549 Taft Road 

Novl, Ml 48050 

(313) 349-5155 . , 

Northwestern 'High School 
Q-2138 West Carpenter 
Flint, Ml 48505 
(313) 762-1780 



Detroit Public Schools 
5057 Woodward 
Detroit, Ml 48202 
(313) 494-1000 
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For furtlt*r informaUon,Xntact , 
Dr. John W. Oobbi 
Offica of School and Community Affairs 

Miehlgan Departmant of Education 
P.O. Box 30008, Canting, Michigan 48909 
Phona (517) 373-3280 ' * 
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^ MtCHIQAN STATE BOAftO OF EOUCATtON 

STATEMENT OF ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH FEQERAl UW 

The Michigan State Board of Education hereby agrees that it will comply 
with Foderal iaws pr&htbiting diacrimination arvd with all requirements 
imposed Dy or pursuant to regulations of the U.S. Department of Health/ 
Education and Welfare Therefore, it shall be the policy of the Mk:h>gftn 
Stat0 Board of Education that no person on the basis of race, color, 
religion, natio^^t origin or ancestry, age, sex, or marital status shall be 
discriminated against, exciude$t^^^ participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under any federally funded 
program or activity for which the Michigan State Board of Education is 
responsible or for wHich it receives federal financial assistance from the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare This policy of non- 
discrimination shall also apply to otherwise qualified handicapped 
individuais 
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